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” know that ibo art 4 teacher come 
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Tarts is gd to; our Saviour by Ni- Bak on 
codemus, an intelligent and candid ob- 1 
ſerver of his miniftry, With equal, 
with fuperior conviction, may not we 
repeat the ſame acknowledgment? Ni- 
codemus was ſtruck with the irreſiſtible 
force of the miracles preſented to his 
view ; we have, befides the ample teſti- 
mony of theſe, an additional confirma- 


tion of divinity in the doctrine itſelf 
* laid together, and the cir- 
„55 cumſtances 


| 
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5x50" cumſtances. attending i it. Let us theo, 
. in an accommodated ſenſe, 
the import of the text, conſider the ex- 
| cellency of the goſpel of Chriſt : Iſt, 
in its contents; and a2dly, i in its pro- 
pagation; in which double view we 
- ſhall find it highly perfective of human 
nature, and ſtamped with the cleareſt 
characters of diyinity--.,. + 


1. Reſpecting the contents, ſhould a 
previous queſtion -ariſe,, as to the ge- 
nuineneſs of theſe - ſcriptures, or the 
authenticity of the word delivered in 

them: it may © reaſonably be aſked 
in turn, on what ground ſuch facts 
carf be doubted. Were not the pen- 
men of them eye- witneſſes of his ac- 
tions, and ear-witneſſes of his diſ- 
courſes? In every ſect we believe the 
founder's profeſſed records of doctrine 
and inſtitution to be his own; and it is 
madneſs to ſuppoſe the Chriſtians to be 
ſervants of Chriſt, and ſubjects of his 
laws, Jer! ee a law of their own 
a 8 which 
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which” he © dig not make#* No man 4 88 
doubts, that the Koran is the law of Mo- 1. 


hammed, or that the Old Teftament 
contains the religion of the Jews: and 
the authority of 'the ſcriptures of the 
New Teſtament i is fill farther proved by 
all the arguments adducible in ſupport 
of the religion profeſſed by the Chriſtian 
world; for all the arguments perſuaſive 
to that religion are Aten ſolely to 
prove that which is held forth in thoſe 
books. It may be added, that theſe having 
been for ſeveriteen hundred years received 
abſolutely by all Ch riſtian aflemblies; who- 
ever ſhall be now hardy enough to queſ- 
tion their authenticity, muſt produce his 
reaſons for it: and powerful they muſt be, 
to diſlodge the diſciples of Chriſt from 
that groundwork which undiſturbed pof- 
ſeſſion hath hitherto given them, That 
this cannot happen, is tolerably certain; 
becauſe they have a long, immemorial, . 
univerſal tradition, that theſe books were 
written in thoſe times by the men 
whoſe names they bear ; that they were 

U 3 accepted 
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— Supagog $etepted- by all the churches on the car- 


Jeſt publication of them, except ſome 


NY ty Gin ſmaller - and later epiſtles, 


which were received firſt by ſome only, 
but at length conſented to by all; that 
they were acknowledged in the age of 
their production, and by the age imme- 
diately enſuing, for genuine; had their 


authority publiſhed, their words cited, 
and appeals made to them in all queſtions 
of religious controverſy; on the plain 
ground of conviction, that they were 


the genuine productions of their pro- 
feſſed authors, and that the authors of 


them wrote nothing but what they com- 


petently knew : ſo that they could not be 
deceived themſelves; and a ſuggeſtion 
that they would deceive, or forge a falſe- 
hood, was never ſo much as plauſibly 
| pretended by any adyerſaries. That were 
a matter, which muſt have been grounded 


on facts, and declared by actions, or not 


at all: but the actions of theſe evangeli- 


cal writers are found blameleſs, 
The 
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£ The evangelical writers do further Seen 
merit belief by their illuſtrious works — 
and gifts, by miracles which commanded 


nature, by prophecies which events ve- 
rified, and laſtly,” by that, on whieh the 
world may not improperly rely, the 
_ wiſdom the providence, the goodneſs | 
of God; each of which attributes ſeems 
to be concerned in the care, that the 
religion, which He ſo diſtinguiſhed and 
proved by mighty and miraculous ſigus, 
ſhould not be loſt, nor any falſe. writ- 
ings; inſtead of true, obtruded; in which 
caſe, without our fault, obedience to 
| 15 n would become 1 


This erk premiſed, and the autho- 5 


rity of the records thus in brief vindi- 
cated, let us proceed to ſurvey their 
contents, or the characters of divinity | 
legible in the doctrine which they deli- 
vered; and we ſhall find it, on the moſt 
ſuperficial view, a doctrine perfeQivg 
of human nature. Its leflons aye, to 
love _ and to love one another; to 
34 hurt 
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Sagen butt no man, and to db good to every 
0 * man. It propoſes the nobleſt, the higheſt, 
and the completeſt pleaſures of the world; 
the joys of benevolence, the wealth of 
beneficence, the eaſe of innocence, and 
the comfort of tranquil ſpirits. All, that 
God and nature intended, it allows: ex- 
ceſſes injurious, ſuperfluities unbeneficial 
to nature, it reſtrains: and forbids, in 
ſpeech or actions, the baſe, the ſavage, 
the diabolical gratification, of malice, 
and revenge. It permits the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, where they miniſter to health 
or ſociety, to the intercourſe of families, 
and to the honour, of communities. It 
teaches men to be faithful to their word, 
that they may be ſecured in all their juſt 
intereſts; and to aſſiſt others with kind 
offices, that they may receive aſſiſtance 
in return, It forbids to deſpoil or cir- 
cumvent one another, that they may not 
deſtroy and make each other unhappy; 
and it commands obedience to legitimate 
authority, that ſocieties may not be ruined 
by ade and Sonfuſion, - It cements 
| and 
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and compacts end confirms all * 


good laws, and endeavours to diffuſe 
; peace. 463 inculcates a religion, which 


is life and ſpirit ; not confiſting in cere- 


| monies and amuſive externals, but in the 
ſervices of the heart, as well as in the 
real devotion of the hands, and the ſin- 
cere profeſſion of the lips; that is, in good 
words, and good works. It commands 
us to do that in reſpect to God, which 
is agreeable to his excellence; to wor- 
ſhip him in the beſt manner, and with 
a due reverence of his ſovereignty. It 
bids us to do that in reſpect to our 
neighbour, by which he may be advan- 
taged: it is the perfection of natural law, 
adapted to natural exigencies, and pro- 
motive of every natural end; not deſtroy- 
ing reaſon, but improving it in many 
points. and condeſcending to it in all; 
promiſing every thing which we ought to 
deſire, yet promiſing nothing but what it 
ean effect; proclaiming war againſt all 
vices, and generally commanding every 
virtue; ; enabling to mortify, without 
LY | 3 diffi- 
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; Pann difficulty, thoſe affections which . 
1. durſt ſcarcely reprehend, becauſe ſhe 
hath not adequate ſtrength to conquer 
them; and teaching many virtues which 
reaſon herſelf never diſcovered, and when 
known could never ſufficiently enforce. 
It is alſo a doctrine, in which nothing 
is ſuperfluous or burdenſome; nor yet 
any thing wanting by which mankind 
may attain happineſs, or by which God 
| may be glorified. And if wiſdom, juſ- 
tice, and. mercy, if ſimplicity, holineſs, 
and purity, if meekneſs, contentment, 
and charity, be abſtracts of God's attri- 
butes and rays of divinity, then that doc« 
trine, in which all theſe excellencies 
ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly, without the mix · 
ture of one diſſimilar ingredient, uf 
neceſſarily be from heaven. 
Such briefly delineated is the Chriſtian 
religies in its contents, How far this little 
ſketch I have drawn of the doctrines of it 
accords with exact truth, it i with every 
Chriſtian to determine; it requires no 
other proof, than eee peruſal of 
the goſpel. How far theſe doctrines 
5 diſplay 


2 
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Gifplay its divinity, it is. with. 
"me to decide. 8 


Dug the e af Jaſpe Chriſt yields . 


an additional proof of divine origin, it 
was ſecondly obſerved in its propagation: 
in its inſtruments, and its ſucceſs, not 


leſs wonderful than its contents: as I . 


n next to illuſtrate. 33 
. bom intends to effect a purpoſe, 
muſt have means of his own propor- 
tionate to- it ; without which he muſt 
fail: or elſe he muſt derive proportionate 
means from a ſuperior power. Let us 
conſider, then, with what inſtruments 


the holy Jeſus ſets out on his great 
enterprize of enlightening the world. 


Twelve men of poor birth and obſcure 
ſituation, of mean occupations and 
contemptible quality, without erudi - 


tion, without addreſs, are ſent amidſt 


the learned and wiſe, to put a period 
to the rites of Moſes, and the religion 


of the ple, of which the Jews were 
 invete- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Exnngon inveterately and irritably tenacious; 
— diſpute, not only againſt the Nuit 
doctors, but the moſt renowned ſages of 
Greece; to counteract all the learning of 
Athens, to countermine all the oratory 
of Rome. The leader, dying by a cruel, 
ignominious death, left thoſe twelve 
weak inſtruments to effect a work, for 
which they poſſeſſed not a ſingle qualifi- 
cation. Theyw ere, low in birth, they 
were poor in circumſtances, and fo timid 
in diſpoſition, that on their maſter's firſt 
apprehenſion, ** they all forfook him 
and fled: yet were ' theſe men ap- 
appointed to uſher into a newly-ſettled 
empire, which would be impatient of 
innovation, a change, which muſt de- 
ſtroy all the temples, or at leaſt remove 
thence all their gods; a change againſt 
which all the zeal of the world, all the 
the paſſions, and all the ſpecious pre- 
tences contrivable by invention, muſt arm 
in violent oppoſition; a change which 
introduced new laws, with a reverſal of 
Ka old; a * which ſuperſeded, 


amon 8 


— 
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| among che Rejtnens, that religion under 1 
which their fathers long 8 and 2 


under which their ſtate obtained ſo much 
grandeur, for another religion, in appear- 
ance ſimple and humble, meek and peace- 
able, not indeed apt to do harm, but at 
that era frequently expoſing to harm its 
votaries; inculcating pacific forbearance, 
untying, as it were, the military girdle 
of the ſoldier, making, if generally re- 
ceived, the pride of arms inſignificant, 
proning books. Fj 2 811 0 


dee was 1 a Night: 15 eaſy or 
| 1 one religious foppery to another; the 
new one perhaps adding ſplendor to their 
Pantheon by the introduction of new dei- 
ties, and introducing pomp and parade, ac- 
commodated to dazzle the eye, and capti- 
vate the fancy. The object of ſubſtitution 
was a religion contradifting the common 
reaſons of ſtate, erecting a new judicature, 
and in its conſequences tending to ſpread 
filence through the Roman courts by 
21 13444 851 55 pre- 
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— preventing injuries, and thereby preclud- : 
— ing private litigation: : à religion at va- 


riance with many maxims of worldly 
policy; giving countenance'to the poor, 
and conſequence to the lowly,” this too 
t a time when wealth was adored, am- 
| bition eſteemed magnanimity, aud plea- 
ſure courted as ſupreme good; and of. 
fering no peculiar bleſſing to the opulent 
or powerful, but by bumiliating their 
diſpoſitious: a religion, yet farther, not 
only altering the face of things, but 
piercing into the ſecrets of the ſoul; un- 
ravelling the intrigues of hearts, correct- 
ing all evil manners, and breaking vile 
* into nnn . caution; 


Now: that hich: a W preached or 2 
ſuch a period, by ſuch perions, ſhould 
triumph aver philoſophical wiſdom, over 
the arguments of the ſubtle, the ha- 
rangues of the eloquent, the dominion of 
princes, the imaginary intereſt of ſtates, 
the inclinations of nature, the blindneſs of 
zeal, the habits of education, the force of 
_ cuſtom, and * pleaſures of ſin; that is, 


Over 


— 
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: over! wit, authority, and money, over ne 
eſtabliſhments, empire, pertinacy, and 
fame, which are all the influences in the 
world capable of rendering ſuch a ſcheme 
impracticable: could not be by the per» 
ſonal powers of the inſtruments employ- 
ed in the conduct of it, but by ſome 
ſuperadded aſſiſtance equal to the mighty 
this feligion, contrary to the general fate 
of novelties, which, however profitable or 
good, incur reproach, and ſeldom. pre- 
vail, unleſs they commence at a for- 
tunate time, and with ſtrong; prej judices 
in their favour, ſhould flouriſh by preſ- 
ſure, grow. glorious by oppoſition, and 
Maes; lefs and leſs diſputable by ob- 
jections; mult be reſolved into a higher 
cauſe than any viſible one, or in other 
words, into divine agency. Admit the 
intervention of this agency, and the 
whole difficulty, otherwiſe inexplicable, 
vaniſhes. By this the Apoſtles were 
completely taught the ſcriptures, and 
W in a 151 this "wy 


were 


* 
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ener were made: wwiſe 80 direct ſouls, bold to 
adventure, ſkilful to counſel, intelligent 
co convince opponents, and powerful to 
work miracles. Without learning, the 
champions of the goſpel could not have 
eonfuted the learned world; God therefore 
became their teacher: without ability, 
they could not have withſtood or broken 
the powerful reſiſtance they had to en- 
counter; God therefore gave them ability: 
without courage, they could not have ſuc- 
| ceſsfully conteſted againſt all the violence 
| | of the Jews and Gentiles; God therefore 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


was their ſupportand animated them with 
fortitude: without great forecaſt and great 
caution, they could not have avoided the 
fnares of crafty perſecutors; God there- 
fore gave them e, and an, chem 
n m0, TOUT e $4 
- Agd SES 3 was „ 
The fame of Jeſus ſoon difftiſed itſelf. 
His religion ſpread with incredible ra- 


pidity Over the face :of the habitable 
world. On the day of Pentecoſt, when 
 - the gi of * was diſplayed, three 
| | | thouſand 
[ . : 5 

| EY. 


SY 


. 
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thouſand ſouls were inſtantly converted! Sun,—N 
to it. It filled immediately afterwards 4 _ 
all Aſta; it paſſed" next to Europe; and 
then, at no remote period, to the far-⸗ 
theſt Africans. In ſpite of tortures, in 
defiance of terrors, amidſt ten thouſand 
obſtacles, apparently inſuperable, the 
promulgers of the Goſpel perſeveringly 
told their artleſs tale: whatever was fa- 
vourable to them made the religion they 
preached grow ; whatever was adverſe 

to them ſtill made the ſame religion 
grow. If they enjoyed peace, the re- 
ligion was proſperous; ; if they ſuffered” 
perſecution,” it was proſperous likewiſe. 
If Sovereigns countenanced them, the 
world came in, becauſe Chriſtians lived 
holily; if Sovereigus were incenſed 5 
againſt them, the world came in, be- 
cauſe Chriſtjans died reſolutely: and not 

only the poor, but the dignified, not 

only the weak, but the wiſe, præfects, 

| Judges, pleaders, ſcholars, became their 
diſciples, "Now what rational account 
can be given of ſuch ſucceſs, without 


X ">" 


Sens the bbs dden of a delefared; £ 


= e eee, e norh 


- bly; no trace of oſtentation appearing 


and ſuccour ſupplied from heaven * 
Without a known commitſion — 
ported, can common ſenſe conceiv 
the agents themſelves would engage in 


hr 


. : | 


The e of PIR may en 
bs inſinuated, but ſure moſt inadmiſh- 


in their actions, as there was no likeli- 
hood of ambition in their ſituation. Or 

if otherwiſe, if notwitliſtanding appear- 

ances and ſituation, they might antici- 

ſtill, as an acquiſition of their own ef- 

| | forts, it muſt in conſequence. be very 

- _ uncertain: very unlikely indeed, on the 
ſuppoſition of impoſture, which infamy 
would follow, with a probability pro- 

portionate to that of detection. Or, apart 
from ſuch probability, the fame, if any 

acquired by them, muſt be conſequently 
inconſiderable; and at the ſame times of 
We wi to thoſe ho. were el 


from 
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boom all ideas of it by education : who Stun 
made no perſonal advantage of it in fact; — 0 

bo rejected it in pretenſion; and who 

conſtantly referred what they ſaid or did 

to the glory of a leader in the miniſtt ß 

of Godt a leader, whom the perſons, .. 

they were ow addrefling, had put to an 

ignominious death. God knows, here | 

was poor ground to build fame or repti- 

tation upon; and, what was ſtill worſe, _, 

this poor ground, on Is e 

on a eee too: 


\ 


Nude a ſet aſide wack leſs pro- 
bably could dignity or emolument be 
their object. They were innocent plain 
men; who had no bad ends to ſerve; 
who could look for no advancement in 
this life from the project, who were told 
by their maſter to expect, not crowns 
and ſcepters, not poſſeſſions or favour, 
not power and eaſe; but, after a voluntary 
renuncĩation of ſecular: concerns fof the 
purpoſe of ſtrict attention on their mi- 
e * and priſons, hardſhip and 

| A vexation, 


- 
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—ings and exile, bonds and death: this 
ſevere doom too, for a reward not to be 
enjoyed in their earthly ſtate, but in ſu- 
BY turity ; on a day which they ſhould | 
| . know, till it arrived; and in con- 
| ſequence of a promiſe, for the accom- 
pliſhment of which they were to rely 
ſolely on his veracity. To authenticate 
| their miſſion ſtill more credibly, they 
l ſealed their report of it with their blood, 
they gave their life for a teſtimony. And 
W what ſatis factory return can any perſon 
'* hope to obtain, if he reſign his life for 
a lie? Who ſhall make him recom- 
pence, or what ſhould tempt him to 
commit ſuch an action knowingly; ap- 
prehending, as he muſt do, the infinite 
hazard, indeed the certainty, of divine | 
3 Vengeance owaiting to 3 it. 5 


| 
Saen vexation, labour and perſecution, ſcour g 
| 
| 
| 


Let us banner ne the conn 24. 
Vvocates, the firſt planters of Chriſtianity, 
to combine in. the ſupport: of its cauſe, 


| againſt all the rules of . common ſenſe, 
| : 5 without 


* 
wy * K 
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without eonvition ; - what ſhall we 41 einge 
of the converſions which they effected? 0 4 Fe 
Can we ſuppoſe in theſe alſo the ſame 
influence of the ſame deluſion? Can we 
imagine all the world, or ſo great a part 
of it, ſo many thinking beings of dif- 
ferent ranks, abilities and tempers, to 
conſent by chance to embrace ſuch i in- 
ſtructors, and adopt ſuch changes for 
nothing, or in ſhort, on any grounds leſss 
than certainty? If any acceſſion of 
ſtrength were ſtill wanting to complete 
the argument, it occurs in the prophe- 
cies ſo exactly fulfilled in our Lord; and , 
thoſe of our. Lord, afterwards FOR, 
and 2 every 2. | 


Ws are now, I would hope, für- 1 

| ed with ſufficient evidence, that the au- "0 
thor of our religion was, a Teacher 

come from God.“ What remains, but 

that we bring home to attention what 

He taught; receive it with reverence, = 
examine it with care, apply it with 1 im- 

| 9 3 prove- 


— 
— ere oy eos * 


Ser provement, admit i its authority i in faith, 
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and its regulation in practice? that we 
may ſecure what it promiſes in the per- 
b bliſs of an immartal life, 
im our Mediator, te hem, 
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| But I have a greater witneſs than that of 


Fobm: for the works which-the Father 
| hath given me to finiſh, the ſame works 
that I do, bear wirnaſ of me, that ihe 
Faber hath em ME. ah 


Our Saviour, in this Gin de- sann 
monſtrates himfelf to be the Chriſt, the ——_ 


8 Son of God, by four different teſtimo- 
nies; by that of John the Baptiſt, by 


that of Moſes and tlie Scriptures, by 


that of God the Father ſpeaking from 


| Heaven, and by his own miracles. The 


X4 


wards, 


# 
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- Szxmon words, which 1 hw road to you, contain 
K putt) the great commanding argument from 
mairacles only. Though John the Baptiſt 
was a witneſs, deſerving on many ac- 
counts the greateſt credit, and the decla- 
| kation of our Lord, that he had a greater 
witneſs, was not intended to ſuperſede or; | 
weaken John's teſtimony ; vet were his 
own works ſtronger means of conviction 
4 in two reſpects, op Fe 


ee ee ea eee —— — — — , 9 
— 


. w 


It. With. reſpelt to the Jews, FR 
were accuſtomed to judge of the extra- 
ordinary vocation. of their prophets by 
theſe credentials, and ready accordingly 
on every occaſion to demand ſigns of 

thoſe who pretended to a divine com- 
>» miſſion; amongſt whom miracles had 
Wo for ſome time ceaſed, amongſt whom 
eren the Baptiſt had wrought none, 
amongſt whom therefore the diſplay of 
this illuſtrious privilege by our Saviour 
might preſumably leave no room for a 
doubt of his ſuperior character. 


IIdly. 


= 1 


1 * 


5 


Udly., Stronger and more irreſiſtible SERMON | 
evidence of a divine commiſſion was diſ- ; Why. N 5 
played in the privilege itſelf. Tne at- 
teſtation of a forerunner, however high. 
in repute, was at beſt an external and 
human evidence; but miracles carried 
with them an internal proof of Divinity, 

or the ſign of the Almighty in the ex- 
erciſe of ſuch extraordinary power. 
Whence the obvious remark of Nicode- | 
mus, that none could do the works 

which Jeſus did, except God were with. 
him.“ = 5 . | 5 

1 have ſuppoſed, in what has been 
premiſed, that the works, to which our 
bleſſed Lord refers as his vouchers, are 
his miracles; though in truth the other 
performances of his miniſtry, his preach- 
ing, his ſervices of mercy, his offices of 
piety, his ſufferings and death, are all 
likewiſe © works which his Father gave 
him to-+ finiſh.” But as ſome of theſe 
were not then accompliſhed, and none 
of them were ſo affectingly and fatisfac- 
torily 
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erwin proofs of a divine million, as Y | 


II. 


Gy 


miracles ; we may conelude, that by 
works in this place, his miracles alone 


"a meant: which he often calls by 
that appellation, as in the 10th chapter 
of this Goſpel. 


of my Father, believe me not; but if 1 dh. 
though you believe not me, believe the works.” 


1 And again, in the 1 5th chapter. Fr If 1 


Bad not done among them the ' works which 


none other man did, they had not had fin: 


that is, the fin of infidelity : thoſe divine 


works having been ſufficient for their 


conviction; and, as they had not this 
effect, leaving them without excuſe, 


The expediency of this ſort of proof 3 


was peculiarly. adapted to the temper 


and expectations of the Jewiſh nation ; 
it had been the ordinary diſtinction of 
preceding miſſionaries, ** The Fexus re- 


guire a fign,” ſaith St. Paul, „and ibo 


Greeks ſeek after wviſdom.” Theſe: latter 
m_ — ſubtleties, and philoſo- 
X _phicat 


; ER, 4 
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| Piet reaſonings. The former would srnrer 79 
be perfuaded by nothing but prodigies 2, 
and wonders, the aſtoniſhing effects of 
the extraordinary power of the Deity : 
which they often exacted as ee 
nately, as unſeaſonably. « If ye ſee not 
figns and wonders,” faith Chriſt to them, 
4 ye will not believe,” And it was a curs © ol 
rent opinion among them, that the Me: 
fias would diſplay 1 in his manifeſtation . 
many miracles; as appears, amongſt 
other paſſages, from the reaſonings of 
that people with one another. ben 
Chrift cometh,” ſay they, . will he'do more 
miracles than this man bath done? It was 
proper therefore to accommodate him- 
ſelf to the genius of thoſe to whom he 
was ſent; and to ſhew them that they 
| had, according to their own principles, 
a ſufficient confirmation -of his preten- 


I may further 14d, it was the hot 
method of Divine hes oh known | 
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| Sunnon to the Jews, to- ground i in miracles, on 
| wn ſpecial and important exigents, the au- 
tthority of thoſe who. were delegated to 
offices of ſo high importance. Thus it 
=. was, that the miſſion of Moſes, and ſe- 
| | veral ſubſequent. prophets was authen- 
= . ticated: and fince the Almighty- was 
=. now about to eſtabliſh the authority of 
7992 a miſſionary infinitely ſuperior to all his 
predeceſſors, it was reaſonable to expect, 
that he would not do lefs in his favaur, 
and in ſupport of his character, than he 
Had done for Moſes and the other _ 


_ 


Beſides: chin: eee the con- 
tents of th revelation which our Saviour | 
delivered to his followers, and that de- 

gree of faith with which it was to be 
em braced, required likewiſe that he ſhould 
prove the truth of it by miracles. The 
doctrinal part was in ſeveral points what 
the mind of man could not reach by the 
inveſtigation of reaſon; the moral part 
Was ſo _— to the prejudices, the 
1 88 
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5 paſfons, the prevailing dif poſitions ofs a 
men, that nothing leſs than the cleareſt 
evidence, could procure for it a favour- 
able reception: yet the whole was to be 
admitted, not with a doubtful acquieſ- 
cence, as a probability only; but with 
full faith, with ſuch a determined afſur= 
ance, that even death was to be preferred 
to the denial of it: and men were laid 
under the obligation of practiſing, with _. 
this ſtrength af faith, that perfection of 
morals, by the ſevereſt penalties. Theſe 
Yy therefore further reaſons why the 
great Prophet, who thus taught, ſhould. 
produce the moſt unexceptionable cre- 
dentials of a divine embaſſy. e 


* 


And not only the things he was to 
teach, but thoſe alſo which he was to 
accompliſh, made the exertion of 'a mi- 
raculous power neceſſary to ſupport the 
authority with which he declared him- 

ſelf inveſted. He came to aboliſh tbe 
great Moſaic ritual; which, as it had 
been originally ſanctioned by miracles, 
could 


4 


U..gence may extend; and therefore can- 


rug oo * enter 


eh not proſumably be aboliſhed with · 
C — , out them. He came alſo to deſtroy the 
works of the great enemy of man- 
kind; which be could not do, but by 
works of greater power. He came to 
verify the ancient prophecies concerning 
himſelf; and would therefore have wants. 
ed one of the moſt illuſtrious figtiatutes, 
by which the prophets had pointed him 
out, had he wrought no miracles. 


So much for the expediency of mira- 
cles to authenticate his miſſion : the 
next queſtion is, how our Saviour's mi- 

racles anſwered this important purpoſe ; 
or in 6ther words; how ** the works that 
he did, ſufficiently and effectually bare 
- witneſs of him, that the Father had ſent 
him.” For the illuſtration of this point, 
it may be proper to define what a mi- 
racle is; by which I underſtand a ſen- 
ſible effe&, exceeding the known powers 
of nature. Now as we are utterly ig- 
norant how far the powers of beings 
good or bad in ſuperior elaſſes of inteF 


' not 
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vat be certain but that ſome phenomena, Sas 
Which appear, and are really, to us mi- II. 
raculous, have reſulted from their agen ey, 
Which is indeed confirmed by ſeveral in- 
| _ timations of ſcripture; it follows, that 
|. miracles,are not ſeparately, and in them 
* ſclves,-proofs that the workers of them 
are the meſſengers of God, And as it is 
highly repugnant to all our natural no- 
tions of the divine goodneſs, to ſuppoſe . 
that He can leave men, who fincerely 
defire to know and follow truth, deſ- 
titute of the neceflary means of diſcri- 
minating it from falſhood; it follows, 
that there muſt be ever ſome diſcern- 
able traits and adjuncts, which mark and 
manifeſt his interpoſition. And the 
characters, which diſtinguiſh true reli-„ 
gion from deceptions of any and every 
kind, are, I conceive, uluſtrated by plain 
peculiarities in their nature, manner, or 
"NN 


Wea are it is confelied,. n ay 
far the power of evil ſpirits may extend, 
n we know how far it does not ex- 
tend; 


a 1 
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err. tend; we know that it is infivitely 3 in- 
ferior to that of God. Upon this prin- 
ciple, reaſon accordin Sly congurs with 
= - : ſcripture in appropriating ſome wonder- 
3 acts of a particular kind to God him- 
1 ſelf; as the prediction of diſtant con- 
=: tingencies depending upon the wills of 
res agents, the unerring knowledge of 
human thoughts, and the revival of the 
dead. The manner alſo of ſome won- 


3 derful acts, or the peculiar circum- 
a ſtances with which they are wrought, 
nn conſtitute another proof of their imme- 
? diate procedure from God. As when 
\ | | they are public for inſtance, performed 
= | openly before great numbers; when they 
| aare inſtantaneous and complete; and 
it hen the reſult of them is a notorioufly 
; =: permanent effect: theſe are, if not 
bo 7 equally infallible marks of the finger of 
| | God, yet corroborating proofs amongſt 


-  _ , others, that they proceed from divine 
power ; that they are at leaſt, true and 
rlaeal miracles, and not like many of thoſe 
4aſoribed to magicians'and pagans, the il- 

T1 luſions of ä or the * of 
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falſhood. _ 8 


The tendency of theſe wonderful 
acts, is likewiſe a teſt of their divinity. . 
A miracle, that tends to no purpoſe, 
or to a bad one, is on that very ac- 
count ſuſpicious. If the all-wiſe and 
good God ever alter or ſuſpend the 
eſtabliſhed courſe of nature, it muſt be 
for ſome wiſe and good reaſon ; for ſome 
important end which could not other- 

' wiſe be obtained. It muſt be immedi- 
ately, or ultimately, for the removal of 
ſome- pernicious and ſpreading errors, or 
the confirmation of ſome momentous 
truths, in order to make mankitid' wiſer 
and better. When therefore we are con- 
vinced that miracles bear the characters 
above deſcribed, are alſo attended with 
the peculiarities and diſtinctions juſt men- 
tioned, and that the ends, which in this 
enumeration - of , circumſtantial evidence 
I have ſpecified, are intended by them, 
we may be aſſured that they are from 
God; moſt certainly not from wicked 
ſpirits, ſuch efficiency being beyond their 
þ _—— = 
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ture to promote go. 


| 
| 
* sf uon power, as it is alſo contrary to their na- 
| 
| 


1 3 us now briefly try the editaclen af 
Chriſt, thoſe declared. vouchers, « that 
| the Father had ſent him,” 1 the prece- 
ding characteriſtics, =) 117 "= 


And firſt, with es to the extraor- 
dinaty abilities diſplayed in the miracles 
of Chriſt, examine them, and they will 
appear far ſurpaſſing the power of any 
created being; ſuch as God hath re- 

ſerved to himſelf, or ſuch as he alone 

can communicate. That our Saviour 

could foretell the contingencies of futu - 
* - _, rity, and that futurity verified, his pre- 
= _ ditions, we find in the ſeveral inſtances, 
W - of the fall of Peter, the deſtruction of 
| Ieruſalem, his own reſurrection, the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, the perſecuted 

ſtate of his immediate followers, and the 

ſucceſs of his goſpel. That he could ſee 

into the heart appears by his frequent 

mention, both to the Phariſees, and to 

FS SLED 
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his own diſciples; of what they thought eee, 
and that he could animate the dead, is. 
unqueſtionable from no leſs than four in- | 
ſtances on record; that of the ruler's 
daughter, that of the widow of Nains' 

fon, that of Lazarus, who had lain 1 in 

the grave, till putrefaction muſt have en- 

fued, and which is more wonderful ſtill, 

his own reſumption of life after death, 

evinced for forty days together by many 
infallible tokens to mar unexception- 

able Tons | 


The manner alſo, in which theſe and 
his other miracles were wrought, was 
ſuch as added a ſtrong corroborating ar- 
gument to prove them both real and 
divine. They were not performed in 
ſecret, they were not performed before a 
few credulous or intereſted witneſſes, a 
circumſtance which might have left them 
liable to the ſuſpicion of impoſture ; 
but openly, before a multitude of ene- 
mies, as well as friends, at the moſt 
public” feſtivals, and in_ the moſt fre- 
1 * auented 
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0 quented places of reſort. They were 
— performed alſo with the ſame ſort of ac- 
tion with which the almighty God cre- 
| ated the world; by a FIAT, by a bare 
word or intimation of his will, without 
gradual proceſs, or viſible means or in- 
ſtruments. In appeaſing a violent tem- 


peſt, he ſays only, peace, be fill: imme- 


] diately the obedient winds hearken to 
His voice, and the agitated ſea ſubſides. 
In curing an inveterate leproſy, he fays 
no more than, I will, be thou clean: and 
the leper is ſuddenly cleanſed. No ſooner 
does he ſay to the deaf and dumb man, 
Ephphatha, be opened ;, than his ears are 
opened, and the ſtring of his tongue 
| looſed. He reſtores alſo to life both the 
widow! s ſon, and Lazarus, by faying, to 
the one, ar; i/e, to the other, come forth. 
Once or twice indeed, he employs natu- 
ral means in his operations, but they 
were manifeſtly ſo ineffectual in their 
nature to the. purpoſes for which they 
were employed, and deſignedly fo; as 
conduced only to maguify the power of 
0 N 7 "Wo 
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| municated to certain forms of matter, 
an efficiency nothing ſhort of divine, 
powers and qualities, which in its own 
nature it did not poſſeſs. Add to the 
whole this finiſhing circumſtance, thar 
his miracles produced always a durable 
and permanent effect. If the ears of the 
deaf, or the eyes of the blind, are open- 
ed; they continue afterwards clearly 
and perfectly to hear, or ſee. If the dead 
are raiſed, they continue to perform all 
the functions of life; and remain incon- 
teſtibly, ſtanding witneſſes to the reality 
of what was done 1 in their favour, 


5 But laſtly . agency appears in the 
| miracles of Chriſt from their deſign and 
tendency. - They were held out for the 
ſanction and propagation of doQtrines 
and precepts moſt worthy of God, and 
moſt beneficial to mankind ; to enlighten 
and reform, to promote the intereſts of 
piety and virtue. Now, as it is impoſ- 
fible that God ſhould favour a lie; and 
OL vom Ty * equally 


as pn: ; who -i in thoſe acts com- berger : 
by Deny 
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F Senor equally incredible, that any Wicked or 
1 Ty malevolent - being ſhould lend, an aid to 
the confirmation of truth, or that he 

ſhould. ſtrive. to ſet up, God's authority, 

2 only to pull down his own : it follows, 
15 that ſince the Chriſtian ſyſtem hath a 

plain tendency to advance the honour, 
and nforce the ſervice of the true God, 
with the true good of mankind; the mi- 
racles wrought i in atteſtation of it muſt 
have the great Sovereign of nature for 
| their author ; and not any inferior ſpirit, 
except with his concutrence, and by his 
delegation. Suitable to this concluſion 
is the anſwer of our bleſſed Lord to the 
abſurd calumny of the phariſees, that 
he caſt out devils through Beelzebub. 
Every kingdom, divided againſt itſelf is 
brought 10 deſolation, and every city or 
houſe divided againſt Mſelf cannot fland, 
If Satan caft out Satan he is divided againſt 
himſelf, how, then ſhall his kingdom. ftand ? 
ee ee ee 
then the kingdom of God is come unto. you. "a2 
z; e. the e ee of the Meſ- 
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demonſtrates me. the — 7 


Laan 8 now lid waders you, as 
amply as the time, and as briefly as the 
ſubject, would allow, the chief charac- 


ters of diſtinction, which give credit and 
conſequence to the miracles of Chriſt, 


as teſtimonies of his heavenly deſcent. 
And if, according to the repreſentation 1 
have offered, our religion has been thus 


eſtabliſhed by mighty ſigns and wonders, 


which though not ſeea by us, have been 
handed down to us by vouchers. of the 
beſt authority, who confirmed likewiſe 
what they vouched by many undoubted 


miracles, and ſealed the important truth 


with their blood; we have ſurely the 
greateſt reaſon to ſtand faſt in the faith 
which we avow, and to evidence by our 
own: works the truth, or at leaſt our r fins 
ne! in the profeſſion, of it. 


We are not taught to expect an unre- 


mitting ſeries of miracles for the convic- 
tion of unbelievers. Works of extraor- 
2 8 dinary 


wx 5. 


3» 
ſah; and this amongſt other arguments santen 
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| Sexxcondinary y power, Shen occaſion W „% 
. _ . have been performed, and to the abundant 


ſatisfaction of all well-meaning and un- 
| prejudiced enquirers ; who can reſort to 
the authentic records of thoſe facts, by 
' which Chriſtianity at firſt commanded, 
attention, and which are ſufficient to 


uphold it where it is, as well as to pro- 
cure for it admiſſion where it is not. 
We are at this day called to faith ground- 


ed on rational conviction; and to works 
of piety, juſtice, and charity : theſe are 
works-for every age of. the church, for 
every profeſſor of the Chriſtian faith; 

and more acceptable to God, as well as 


more beneficial to ourſelves, than the 


greateſt miracles would be, were we en- 
abled to perform them. We have not 


_ that faith -which works by wonders ; 


but we may have that which is much 
more valuable, the faith that works by 
love. We may have Chriſtian charity, 
charity in the full extent of the word, 
the warm diffuſive ſpirit of univerſal be- 


| nevolence 3 > which is, in St. Paul's eſti- 


mation, 
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mation, more than to ſpeak with the tongues * 


f men and of angels, more than to prophecy, Cy 
hs eee rg 
lage. A | 


In ſhort; our religion not only carries 
with it the fulleſt credentials of divinity 
in its evidences, but the ſtrongeſt perſua- 
ſives of reaſon in its precepts of conduct; 
it affords) greater helps for the diſcharge 
of duty than any other inſtitution, and 
comes farther recommended by the faith- 
ful promiſes of a happy immortality. 
Now the fairer grounds we have to be- 
lieve it the gift of God, and the better it 
is in itſelf ; the more muſt it upbraid us, 
the more muſt it enhance our guilt, if it 
do not make us better. If the heathens, 
who had only the light of nature to di- 
rect them; if the Jews, who had a much 
leſs perfect religion than ours, furniſhed, 
notwithſtanding, many bright examples 
of eminent. . how will ſuch ex- 
amples ſhame and condemn us, whom 
the aged of God came 3 from 
heaven 
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szunon be to warn and inſtruct: if under ſuch 
5 W. powerful means of goodneſs our improve · 
ments be leſs than ſome of theirs, under 
the leſſons of Socrates, or the diſpenſa- 
tion of Moſes. The great end of all the 
miracles wrought for the eſtabliſhment 
of the goſpel was, that men might be 
brought by faith to obedience, that by 
5 believing the truth of revelation, they 
might be led to lire conformably to its mo · 
1 tal dictates. They therefore fruſtrate the 
13 main purpoſe of God in their favour, and 
= are inexcuſably guilty, if they do not ſo 
regulate their conduct. How fthall they 
eſcape, if they neglect ſo great ſalvation; 
= aæẽãt firſt begun to be ſpoken of by the Lord, 
= and confirmed afterwards by thoſe who 
= heard him: God alſo bearing them wit- 
neſs with figns and wonders, and with 
divers miracles. and gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt, according to his own will.“ God 
grant therefore that we may not fruſtrate 
this important purpoſe! but believe, and 
be ſaved through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
e Nc. 90 | = 
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Is my laſt abs 1 ' confi 3 _ SERMON 
nature of miracles, as Proper and ſatiſ⸗ 4 | 
factory vouchers for a divine commiſſion. 
Let us next examine the character, and 
note the zeal of thoſe, to whom ſuch 
commiſſion was entruſted. When they 
were convened before the Jewiſh council, 
to be queſtioned concerning their faith, 
and warned with an authoritative inter- 
dict againſt the propagation of it; they 
were enjoined ſilence, but refuſed to obey 
men counteracting in contradiction to 


God. 


* 
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Sz God. They were beaten, but they p per⸗ 


III. 


{elves that it is feaſible. 


= liſted; they were threatened; but not de- 
terred. They even rejaiced, that they xvere 
counted worthy 10 ſuffer for the name of 
their Maſter. What could actuate, what 


could ſuſtain, this inflexibility of reſolu- 
tion? Not ſurely the ſpirit of deception. 


Mankind uſually balance the chances of 


gain with thoſe of loſs; and, before they 
embark in an undertaking, ſatisfy them- 
If therefore the 
Apoſtles were deceivers, they muſt pre- 
ſumably have projected ſome advantage 


ſuperior to their paius; otherwiſe they 


would have acted without common ſenſe: 
and without that it would ſurpaſs every 


degree of credulity, to ſuppoſe them ca- 
5 pable of deluding many of the wiſeſt men 


in the world. But as the ſtate of things 
was at that time, conſidering the treat- 
ment they received, what advantage could 
they propoſes what had they to antici- 
pate? Diſappointment, alienation of 


| friends, and all the evils which malevo- 


lence, armed with power, could inflict. 
If 
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If Hanſon deceivers, they were deceivers 8 
of a ſtrange caſt; contrivers of a project — , 


without temptation, which expoſed them 
to inconveniences without an equivalent. 
And as this is not credible, it remains to 
account for their behaviour, from the 
zeal of conſcious honeſty in the cauſe of 
; truth. 


| The contrary 1 nan h Highs: lolt⸗ 
a it hath been imagined, that they 
might find their account in impoſture. 
But let us give 5 youn a fair exami- 
nation. | 


Ar aſh be allowed reaſonable to think, 
that their religion could externally yield 
them in proſpect no ſatisfactory recom- 
pence of profit or advantage; that they 
could not even live at eaſe in the pre- 
feſſion of it, unleſs they could reconcile 
to it, among thoſe to whom they preached 
it, the generality, or a majority, or at 
leaſt a' number ſufficiently conſiderable, 
to ene them from ill-will. Let us 

conſider 
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nn confider therefore with candour the pro- 
3 —_— of ET WO to * aur 
The vo aries time en Chrif: 
n appeared, was, in a religious view, 
divided into Jews and Gentiles, or Hea- 
thens. From the Jews the Apoſtles 
could expect nothing but the worſt of 
-uſage; as their principles obliged them 
to ſpeak in the beſt manner of that per- 
ſon, who had been treated by them as a 
male factor, and whoſe crucifixion had 
been inſtrumentally procured - by the 
Jewiſh” rulers. Reflecting, therefore, 
upon the proceedings of the Jewiſh 
government, they could not but think 
that they-ſhould expoſe themſelves to its 
utmoſt diſpleaſure; eſpecially were they 
to tell the people, as Peter did, that 
their governors were either ſo weak or 
ſo wicked, as to have plotted the death 
of a holy perſonage, ſent by God to be 
their Saviour. Vet the Apoſtles ſpoke 
thus plainly, and in a public manner, 
as we find it in the records of their acts. 
05 | eee 
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The chief prieſts and. PER the Jewiſh RV TE | 


rulers, therefore muſt hence have perceiv- 
ed, that there was no way of ſupporting 
their own authority, but by filencing the 
Apoſtles; and the Apoſtles. muſt per- 
ceive, that no exertion would be ſpared 
to ſtop the progreſs of their teſtimony. 
They could not but know allo, oY a 
people ſo teuaciouſly attached to the ce- 

remonies of their religion, as by the ge- 


neral teſtimony of hiſtory the Jews were, 


would never endure any, who offered to 
depreciate the importance, or draw men 
off from the reverence, of thoſe ceremo- 
nies. They might therefore reaſonably 
fear the accompliſhment of their maſter's 
prediction; That thoſe, who filled them, 
would think that they did Gad good ym 


vice. 


- 
. 


Nor could theſe holy teachers expect 


better treatment in the quarters of Gen- 


tiliſm; eſpecially if endeavouring to gain 


from it proſelytes. They muſt foreſee, 


that they ſhould be hated for the profeſ—-— 
e 8 ſion 
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' Sexcon ſion of a religion, differing from, and 
5 4 contradicting that protected by the laws, 
- and ſanctioned by antiquity ; as they ſaw 
their own countrymen. the Jews univer- 
fally deteſted for the ſame reaſons: and 
they might therefore conclude, that policy, 
as well as devotion, would induce every 
Heathen government to ſuppreſs, if poſ- 
ſible, the opponents of an eſtabliſhed 
idolatry; and to take away the lives or 
liberties of ſuch opponents, as for endea- 
youring to carry off votaries from its wor- 
ſhip might be judged by them diſturbers 
of the ſtate. It is plain therefore that, 
whilſt this averſion laſted, there could 
4 be no preſumptive hope of eaſe in the 
= : profeſſion, much leſs of ſecurity i in the 
. propagation, of Chriſtianity. | 


To get rid of hls averſion there- 
fore to the Apoſtles” principles and doc- 
 trine, which both the Jews and Gentiles 
we find muſt have been led to entertain, 
and the conſequences with which it muſt 


5 have been attended; let us conſider next 
what 


— 8 
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; eſta hre there might be of 'conver- Lnndedd 


; ſions ſufficiently ſpeedy and FOES 0 
to OO Rom CP: aa ek ER Tos 3 


| Now che great improbatiliny of elt, | 
Ty will eaſily appear on a fair view of what 
they taught, its nature, and its evidence: 1 

by its nature, I mean the maxims and de- 
mands of their religion; and by its evi- 
dence, the purport and proceſs of their 
pretenſions in theſe declared miracles; 

which, if ſuppoſititious, were as unlikely, = 
as 2 to n, credit. 5 


e one ae BY Aifficuley of per- 
ſuading numbers of men to renounce their 
religious opinions, however weak and in- 
defenſible; if they have for a long time 
been the profeſſed opinions of their coun- 
try. Every one knows too, that the dif- 
ficulty will be greater, if the religion in- 
troduced to convert them, hold out no 
flattery to vice: and the difficulty ſtill u- 
creaſes, when the perſons to be converted 
are notoriouſly yieious. If this be a true 

12 Z. repreſenta- 


| * 
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8 ee and Py it were the * 
— ſtate of things when the Apoſtles ſet out 

in their miniſtry; it muſt be allowed, 
tdtthat ſuppoſing them to have common 
uncderſtanding, they could not naturally 
flatter . with the hope of many 
converts. That the doctrine, they e 5 

ed, ſuch as we have it in the Goſpels, it's 
authentic records, does not indulge any 

J irregular behaviour, how agreeable ſoever 

to paſſion and appetite; that 'it requires 

the practice of every thing deſerving the 

name of virtue; cannot be denied by the 

moſt ſuperficial reader. It allows no 
fantaſtic relaxation of its precepts, no re- 

| ſerve of venial corruption, no commuta- 
tions for internal goodneſs by external 

| performances. It propoſes to no perſon 

any advantage, on any other condition, 

than that of improving in moral habits, 

5 with ſtrict vigilance againſt every aſſault 
28 of temptation; than that of pleaſing God 
SPS by obedience, or propitiating him by pe- 
nnitence. With this purity, evident in 
a dodtrine of the Apoſtles, taking into 
| Conſidera- 


\ 
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REP at the ſame time the gene- Srends | 
ral ſtate and condition of the Jews, whom — 
we ſhall find ſo attached to the exterior 
of their religion, that they had almoſt loſt 
the ſpirit of it; there will not appear the 
. ſmalleſt hope of perſuading them to part 
with their ceremonial obſervances, the 
only cloak by which they could cover, 
or the only oblation by which they could 
expiate, their wickedneſs, for a religion 
that required ſincere and unico a 
neſs. 8 | x 


C5 


We halt aud again, as nttle ba: 55 ; 

| ſucceſs among the Greeks and Romans; 

for all the hiſtorians who have left any 
account of that period, give ſuch a cha- 
rafter of the corruptions then commonly 
obſervable amongſt them, as mult excite 
the deteſtation of all, who retained the 
leaſt remains of virtue. A religion, en- 
Joining its followers to moderate' their ſe- 
cular and ſenſual deſires, would never ll 
ſuit the taſte of ſuch an age. The volup- 


tuous, the ambitious, or the avaricious, 
2 2 would 
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Signer would never bear the reftraints impoſed 3 
b the goſpel, and the Apoſtles therefore, 
Could not expect to acquire on a ſudden 
many proſelytes among people of ſuch a 


hes] it may be . thay ths truſted 
not ſolely to their doctrine, but to the 
impreſſion of thoſe aſtoniſhing facts which 
they aſcribed to its author or firſt- pub- 
| liſher. Might they not accordingly hope 
to make their way by forging theſe, by 
reporting fictitious miracles ; conſidering 
eſpecially the aptitude of mankind, or the 
lower ranks of mankind, to be affected 
_—: by prodigies and marvellous relations? | 


—_ Tenſe this 8 let us bete 

1 fairly the circumſtances, I. Of thoſe 

5 who were to conduct the ſuppoſed for- 
gery, II. Of thoſe who were to be de- 
"NO" by it. 


I. The parties deſtined to condu& the 


| Guppoſed forgery were no leſs chan. twelve 
in 


i 
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in number; * If they were to be employ- erg Wen : 
ed as vouchers of a fact, we would not II. . 
deſire fewer; but if they were to be en- 
truſted with a ſeeret, they were too many. 
Madmen only would embark in ſuch a 
defign with ſuch a number, and with a 
belief that a ſecret could be kept by ſo 
many, when any one of them might 
make his fortune by. betraying it; and 
every one had reaſon to fear the utmoſt ' 
ſeverities of perſecution by keeping it. 
And ſhould even one be tempted by 
promiſes or threats to diſcloſe this ſecret, 
the deſign would. be ruined beyond reco- 
very, and all the hope of making con- 
verts extinguiſhed. The apoſtles there- 
fore muſt have been very weak men, in- 
ſtead of being, as the ſuggeſtion ſuppoſes 
them, very crafty men; had they built 
their ideas of ſucceſs on ſuch a founda- 
tion: eſpecially if we conſider their cha- 
racter, as well as their number. By the 
accounts which they give of themſelves, 
and, as it is to their own diſadvantage, 
whowill diſpute it ; OP were men, who, 
Le e eee N N before 
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Sen mon before they had ſcen the crowning. evi- | 
II. gence of Chriſtiatuty i in the reſurrection, 
bad all forſaken their Maſter when the 
Jewiſh government ſeized him. Even 
be, who appeared to poſſeſs moſt courage, 
and moſt love for his Maſter, when he 
found him charged with capital guilt, 
from apprehenſion of ſuffering with him 
deenied that he knew him. Can then 
D ' thoſe, who were not reſolute enough to 
maintain a truth, be ſuppoſed fit inſtru- 
0 ments for the management of a fiction. 
. 5 Would they not in all probability confeſs 
© the contrivance, as ſoon. as their lives 
were in danger 2 Or may we not allow - 
ably conclude, that they never could 
3 +. have, confided in one another, after fo 
= © notorious a pr of, unfaichfulneſs to 
their Leader? 


net Foy e of the 
bcbg But to throw a probable air 
of illuſion on the miracles of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, we are often told of the 
Aon) miracles of ſubſequent ages. The 
| circumſtances 
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cicumſtatices br 8 chte who Sexmon 
counterfeited miracles in ſubſequent ky 0 My 
times, are entirely diſſimilar. It ney 
had the iſl-luck to be diſcovered, they 
incurred no hazard of life or fortune. 

The Chriſtian religion had, at the time 
thoſe forged miracles were preten ded, 
the ſupport and encouragement of the 
civil government : hence, whatever was 
done in favour of it, might be deemed 
a pious zeal for the ſevics! of Goit and 
of Chriſt. There would be little reaſon 

to apprehend, that thoſe who were con- 
cerned in the deception, whatevet might 
be their numbers, ſhould betray it; be- 
cauſe no worldly motives could prompt 
the diſcovery: for, if the miracle ſuc- 

_ reeded, they might hope to be gainers 

by it. And if it was detected, they had 
nothing worſe to fear, than the inei- 
dental reproach, that they had more zeal 
than underſtanding. The ſuſpicion there- 
fore raifed from the counterfeit miracles 

of the ſixth and following centuries, ta 
diſcredit the miracles of our Saviour and 
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n. Barn more e ſtrikingly e to evince con- 
„ viction, let us re mark farther, the diſ- 
27 ſimilarity of circumſtances in the per- 
ſons who were to believe the accounts 
by the Apoſtles, and the per- 
ſons who were to believe the accounts 


reported by ſubſequent Eur 


The Cain thoſe who were to be- 
"iow the Apoſtles, were enemies to the 
_ Chriſtian religion: and, as ſuch, would 
with a prejudiced eye behold and, in- 
ſtead of befriending, be hardly brought 
= to admit, the miracles, which were to 
= give that religion ſupport and reputa- 
tion. The Apoſtles conſequently, well 

n that nothing but the force of 
evidence could be ſucceſsfully effective 
againſt the oppoſition threatening them, 
would have little reaſon to hope that 
their miracles, if counterfeit,” ſhould 

* ** examination of ſuch prejudiced 

| Judges: 


1 
5 


or rr ennie Tian REL1010N, 364. 
Julges. Whereas the latter, thoſe who sage 3 
in ſome particular ages of the church . — — ; 
| boaſted of - miracles, affected to work 
them among ſuch as were friends to 
Chriſtianity 3 among ſuch as might wiſh 
to have it dignified in their times with _.. 
the ſame evidence, which had diſtin-—„ : 
guiſhed it in the times of the Apoſtles. "7 
On ſuch perſons therefore, moulded and 
tempered as it were for the purpoſe by 
a favourable prepoſſeſſion, there would = 
be little difficulty in impoſing forged ld 
| miracles. It muſt be known that ſuch - 2 
perſons would wiſh, for the honour of 
the religion to which they were at- 
tached, that the pretended miracles were 
true; and conſequently, curioſity would 
not be too minute in its ſerutiny, leſt a 
favourite wiſh ſhould be On” 


| The Apoſtles would lie vader ano- 
ther diſadvantage in the contrivance of 
counterfeit miracles, They lived not 
only in an age which admitted imme- 
diate recourſe to the ſeene of their ſtofy, 

„ „ hs 
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ae to extant melndeisle and acceſſ ble. wit⸗ 
, nefles of what they aſſerted ; but alſo in 
a diſcerning and inquiſitive age: which 
would not take things on truſt, becauſe 
well able to- diſtinguiſh truth from fic- 
tion. When they firſt began to preach 
the goſpel, moſt parts of learning were 
i advanced to a culture and perfection as 
3 great as they- had ever reached. The 
enquiries into nature, and its ſeveral 
powers, were carried to an extraordinary 

-* height in compariſon with the attain- 
ments of ſome. ſucceeding ages, and the 
world conſequently was much better 
qualified for diſtinguiſhing the natural 
from the marvellous. They could not 
therefore, conſidering their education, 
hope to deceive the judgement of the 
world, at ſuch an advantageous height 
of diſcernment. Or, had they been vain 
enough to hazard the attempt, they muſt 
have ſoon experienced the defeat and the 
9 of detection. . | 


Perh aps, however, we may be: told, 


with the revived Toy of an ancient 
unbe- 
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unbeliever, that they began with the gun 
lower orders of men, and drew their. . 3 
diſciples at firſt from thoſe, who were 
remarkably ignorant. This is miſ- 
repreſentation: but ſuffering it to pats 

for truth; can we conceive, that thoſe 

of higher rank, the ſuperiors or ſu- 
periutendants of communities, would ſit 

idle, in arbitrary governments at leaſt, 

and permit the allurement of converts 
from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, had they 

been able to convict them of fraud? We 

find by Pliny's celebrated Letter to Tra- 
jan, that the great and powerful ſpared 
neither coſt nor pains,” neither promiſes ' 

or threats, to extort from the Chriſtians 

a confeſſion or avowal of impoſture. If 
therefore the Apoſtles had pofſeſſed ſo 

much cunning as the allegation in queſ- 

tion implies ; they would have been diſ- 
couraged from undertaking an impoſture 

at a period ſo unſeaſonable. The _.. 
per ſeaſon for impoſture is the reign of 
Ignorance, when any thing unuſual may 

be magnified into a miracle; when per- 
ſons are ready to believe any ſtrange 
relation, 


* 
: 
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Sean relation, and the more unlikely the re- 


, lation, the more forward in believing it. 
Such, is the ſeed-time of ſpurious mi- 
racles; at ſuch a time were introduced 


1 . thoſe counterfeit miracles which deform 


tlie page of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, * 
which, as ignorance increaſed, multi- 


- _ N | 


| | Though ele latter ages 15 
carry. on with ſucceſs a ſcheme of de- 
luſion, it does not follow that the Apoſ- 
tles could hope to do ſo: or becauſe 
ſome of the ſueceſſors of St. Peter might 
make the people believe, they wrought 
miracles when they did not; that St. 
Peter himſelf in his age, an illumined 
and critical era, could have made the 
world believe the reſurrection, or other 
miraculous acts of Chriſt, had no ſuch 
event in "Oe: happened, | 


From chew inveſtigation mark then the 
| conſequences, which characterize the 
ceredulity of thoſe affecters of incredu- 
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"ky; 1 believe every ching that is Senn 5 "I 
. abſurd in rejecting the truth of the go Cy 
pel. They muſt believe that twelve per- 
ſons united in propagating a falſehood ; 
from whence, if it ſucceeded to their with, 
they could derive no advantage, if it 
failed they had every thing to fear, and 
even the attempt was attended with ig 
nominy and miſery. Not one of them 
could be prevailed on to betray the ſe» 
_ ret, and diſcover the cheat, which ſuc- 
ceſs fully proſpered. in theit hands: and 
every one of them lived miſerably, and 
died miſerably, in confirmation of this 
ſtrange impoſture. They ſealed their 
confirmation of this lie with their blood 
in cruel and ignominious deaths; and 
launched into eternity, if it were a lie, 
with no poſſible expectation but to ſuffet 
for it hereafter. Apart from metaphy- 
ſical ſubtleties, and ironical declamation, 
this is in brief the Deiſt's creed: and-if- 
| ſuch a creed as this will obtain the title | 
to wiſdom in this world, the title is 
eaſily earned: and the Lord have e 5 
on 
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Szxxon on his pretenſions to happineſs in the 


4 3 


i 


next. 3 


1 us conelude EM ik a ed 
reflection in the emphatic words of an 


| Apoſtle, ©. How Shall we eſcape if we neg- 


lect fo great ſalvation, which at the fit 
began 1o be ſpoken by the Lord, and was 


confirmed unto us by them that heard him!” 


Supported as our holy religion ſtands by 


| ſuch vouchers, -with ſuch ſecurity againſt 


guile in the atteſtation of it, to explode 


its truths, to exclude its benefits, to 


brave its terrors, without at leaſt a ſeri- 
ous examination, is as inexcuſable, as 
want of decency, want of candour, want 


of ſelf. love can render affectation aud 
levity. That this may not be our op- 


probrium, &c. 


- 
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ST. Paul 8 this of himſelF-and his bagger 
IV. 

coadjutors in the promulgation of the — 

goſpel. Truth was their boaſt, diſtruſt 

was their lot. Without regard to the 

inconſiſtence of diſhoneſty in ſuch a 

cauſe as they were engaged in, without 

the ends or arts of craft, againſt profeſ- 

ſion, againſt advantage, againſt eaſe, 

r were ſuppoſed __— ot projecting 
and 
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Stanton and proſecuting an ee The TY 
. however, not the ſeppoſition, their real, 
not their reputed character, i is our concern. 

We will make the aſſertion of the text 

5 a queſtion; and before we admit the A 
truth of their report, enquire into the 
. "credentials af their e N 1 2 


X The art is, , that they report vilbie 
incidents, with the higheſt evidence of 
which they are capable, perſonal ob- 

ſervation. This is the firmeſt founda -· 
tion of aſſent to teſtimony: for though ' 
we conceive reaſon to ſuſpe& the truth 
"1 of a narrative, whilſt conveyed only 1 in 
A general way by fame from uncertain 
* tradition; yet when it comes to be at- 

_ teſted by a ſufficient number of credible 

? perſons, who profeſs themſelves to have 

been eye-witneſſes of it, it is held no 

longer reaſonable to diſtruſt the truth of 

it; eſpecially in two cafes: as firſt, if 

they vouch a matter which they might 
eaſily and clearly perceive; and — 
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if many of them exaRtly agree in the is 4g | 


fame declaration. : 


. 
ir 


P And firſt, as to ab poſſible and eaſy 
| perception of the matter in queſtion, the 
perſon and actions of Jeſus Chriſt; it 
was a common object of tenſe: and thoſe, 
who were about him, had as great evi- 
dence that they converſed with him in 
the fleſh, as we can have that we converſe 
with one another. His miracles were 
all real, viſible and permanent; no illu- 
| five operations on fight, or fancy. The 
cure of the man bom blind was as po- 
torious as his malady; the revival of the 
dead man at Nain was performed before 
much people; the call of Lazarus from 
the grave, in the preſence of numerous 
ſpectators after a known interment for four 
days, left no room for imagination of 
artifice or error. And hisown paſſion par- 
ticularly was a plain object of ſight, with 
public manifeſtation in the preſence of his 
greateſt adverſaries. His death the very 
ſoldiers witneſſed, by ſparing him when 
An they 
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SERMON they came ts, bn his 1 becauſe 
Ri: 16a they ſaw he Was already dead. At his 


reſurrection, the ſtone was rolled away. 
from the ſepulchre, and no body found 


in it; though it was watched by centi- 


nels, and fear had diſperſed his diſciples. 


In the ſame manner, after his reſutrec- 
tion, he ſatisfied not only the diſtruſtful 


Thomas, but the other doubting Apoſtles, | 


with reſpe& to the re- animation of his 


own crucified body ; by permitting every 
ſceptical trial, and accumulating every 


| ſenſible proof of it. Now the more ſuſ- 


picious the Apoſtles themſelves at firſt 
were, the greater is the evidence, how 


far they were from any deſign of abuſing 


the world in their ſubſequent miniſtry; 
and what ſtrong conviction there muſt 


have been 1n the thing itſelf, which was 


able to ſatisfy ſuch ſcrupulous incredu- 
lity, ſuch minen and timid vouchers. 


Secondly, If again many witneſſes 
concur in the ſame declaration; diſbe- 
lief is ſtill leſs reaſonable. Nothing can 


diſparage more the truth of a teſtimony 
N than 
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than the, diſcordant We tds of aka 


n ſuch as were preſent at, the ſame occur- 


rences. But when all the witneſſes fully 


IV | 


agree not. only in the ſubſtance, but in 


1 material circumſtances of the relation; 5 


what ground .or reaſon can there be to 


ſuſpect it of forgery or deſign: eſpecially 


when the relators cannot be brought to 


vary in it from each other by terrors, 


pains, and tortures! And thus it is in 
the preſent caſe. We find no real diſ- 


ſent mentioned as to the birth, miracles, 
life, death, or reſurrection of Jeſus 


Chriſt. All the witneſſes deliver the ſame 


atteſtation ; though writing in different 


places, and on different occaſions. No 
diſavowal of the account, no alteration 
in any incident of it, from any daſtardly 


view of diſpleafing, from any obſequious 


view of gratifying any perſons, whom 
the expoſure of it might intereſt or affect. 
And moſt of his miracles, not only his 


Apoſtles, but the people at large, and his 


very enemies, witneſſed; whole poſterity to 
this day will not deny, that he diſplayed 
A a 2 


1 uch 
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. en fueh walken performances. And. in 
| card to his reſurrection, Hadi ĩt not been | 
3 demonſtrated with the greateſt certainty, | 
it would be ftrange indeed that five hun- 
dred perſons ſhould all agree in the ſame 
tale, the greateſt part of whom were 
living when the Apoſtle 8 appeal * was | 
made to them; and that neither tor- 
ture nor death could work in any one 
8 of d a diſavowal of it. . | 


2% 2s 4% ikea hes; aloe. by eye-wit- | 

| neſſes there can be no, reaſon to re- 
ject; without ſome appearance of de- 
ficiency in their knowledge of the 
things reported, or ſome ſuſpicion of 
their fidelity in reporting them. But, 
the witneſſes of Chriſt were men in- 
= timately converſant with his actions, as 
weell as his perſan; men who had been 
ſelected and trained for that very end, 
to attend the one, and announce the 


other. ons had er followed 


| 3 * 1x Cor. xy. 6. 
VVV 


12 


* 
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|» agony, in which they heard the expreſ- 
ſions that came from his mouth; had 
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ie Where he Wen; were with him! SERMON 


in his ſolitudes and retirements, ſore of * . 


them in his transfiguration, others in his 


indeed on all occaſions ſufficient oppor- 


' + funities and particular motives to know 


his acts, and note his virtues. Their , 
means of information. therefore are un- 
buſßiedous. wo 

The gaelty of their report is not leſs 
fo. For, they parted with all their world- 


ly accommodations in the delivery of it. 


Whether they were opulent or not, or 


: how much they parted with, is of little 
import: they had a ſubfiſtence, they 
found comforts, and they wanted not 


hopes; all which they freely and even 


| cheerfully . reſigned, not for enjoyment, 


but for trouble; not for emolument, but 
for diſgraces, perſecutions, nay death it- 
ſelf, in the propagation of the goſpel. 
18 not this conduct an ample Proof of 

| A * Ba their 
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8a her their veracity ? It would have been folly 


— to have deceived thepaſeves, 1 in à matter 
"= of a great moment; it would have been 


gion, which tells them that liars will 
not receive its reward; it would Bave 


been folly to expoſe themſelves to conti- | 


- _nual hazards for the ſake of a fiQtion, and 

to be as they declared they were, of 

all men moſt miſerable, if the preſent life 
were the boundary of their proſpects.“ 


There muſt have been therefore, to ex- 
cite their alacrity, and to ſuſtam the re- 
ſolute induſtry. of their undeftaking, 


ſomething more attractive in what they 


ſomething more powerful in what they 
taught, than what they incurred; which 
5 could be only the conviction of truth. 


Their fidelity is fartlier apparent from 
ſome ſtriking characters of their teſti- 
86 mony; as alſo from their peculiar man- 

ner of expreſſing themſelyes in the com- 
\ munication 
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embraced, than what they reſigned; and 


: 


folly to have lied for the ſake of a reli- | 
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übe tit, 1 3 the Sexton 


ſtrongeſt marks of impartiality. ads 
W- They did not ſeek admiration for rare 
* diſcoveries; they did not declare what 
was glorious or pleaſing only, concealing 
what might be mocked and 1 
they did not in general terms diſ- 
courſe of divine goodneſs and its quali- 
ties or deſigns, nor did they adapt them- 
ſelves to the Heathen philoſophers of 
their day by imitation, or competition 
in inventions or improvements of ſublime 
or curious ſpeculatious; but they preached 
Chrift crucified, to the Fetus a fiumbling 
block, to the Greeks- fooliſhneſs. They in- 
culcated the vanity of human wiſdom 
without his doctrine, and the gift of 
heavenly mercy communicated wholly 
and ſolely by his mediation ; together 
with the neceſſity of a general faith in 
his miſſion for the purpoſe of a happy 
immortality: and they omitted not a 
ſingle paſſage of his life or death, which 
might be deemed derogatory to that 
Aa 4 high 
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Sen non high character he profeſſed himſelf: a 
IV. 0 ; 

ſtrong evidence, that they underſtood 

l ry clearly, and believed fully, both the trutl 
and the e of cheir report. 


+ ? 


An additional, mark of impartiality 
"> 4 þ grounds on the plainneſs and ſimplicity of 
+ © ſpeech, which characteriſes their repre- 

ſentations. Impoſture generally hides 


F: 


k 
1 
+ 3 


x7 


its deformity under a viſor. The pre- 


tender to inſpiration, as we find i in the 


conductors of the antient oracles, Traps 


bimſelf in myſtery, or provides himſelf 


a ſubterfuge in the turnings and wind- 


ings of ambiguity. The fabricator of a 
falſe ſtory is obſcure, or perplexed and i in- 
accurate. The ſophiſt affects ſubtlety; 


and in general thoſe, who ſeek praiſe or N 


eſteem for fame or intereſt, have recourſe 


either to the profound deduction and 


technical phraſe, which is accounted ſci- 
ence; or to ornamental flouriſhes, flatter- 


| ing inſinuations, and meaſu red cadences ö 


of periods, which we call eloquence: 
delighting to draw the gaze of wonder 
a 3 L by 
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by flights above ordinary apprehenſions, Sxn Ot 
or feats beyond ordinary performances; Ab ; 
and never thinking themſelves better re- 
compenſed for their» pains, than when 
they are moſt admired and leaſt under- 
ſtood. But the heralds of Chriſt diſ- 
oven and reject theſe trite and mean arti- 
4 fices, In proclaiming facts, they heeded . 
not rhetoric; in giving a depoſition, they 
needed not elaborate expreſſion; in con- 
verting. ſouls, for which purpoſe they 
muſt apply intelligibly to capacities, and 
work upon underſtandings, refinement 
would have. been ſuſpicious, obſcurity od 
abſurd: They ſpeak accordmgly, not 
like men who endeavour to obtain belief 
of what they do not-believe themſelves: 
but, as confident of their own honeſty, 
they declare themſelves explicitly, grave=- -- 
ly, imply, under the impreſſion of truth, , 
and with the candour becoming it; by 1 
the authority of the divine ſpirit, a 
with the artleſs \Agnity, 2 * 
of it. Os 
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* * Now, what could render adhe- 
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The next probable note of their vera. 
city is their undaunted freedom of ſpirit, 
They did not give out ohie thing to the 


world, and another to their private diſ. 


ciples; but with great boldneſs declared 
their doctrine in the moſt public places, 


and before their greateſt enemies. They 


neither feared the ſkill of the Jews in the 
law, nor the acuteneſs of. the Greeks 
in ſophiſtry. St. Paul. preached Chriſt 
openly in the ſynagogues amongſt his 
_ countrymen; nor leſs bpenly encounter- | | 
ed he the Epicureaus and Stoics amon g the 
Athenians. Had the Apoſtles been de- 
ceivers; in their account of Chriſt, they 
would not certainly have ſpoken with fo 
much confidence concerning him, in the 
preſence of thoſe Who had been his mu- 
derets; to whom we ſee they appealed | 
for the notoriety of his acts and his re- 
ſurrection: and this too, after betraying 
on a very urgent occaſion a conſiderable 


* degree of timidity; - for on the apprehen- 


ſion of him, they all forſook him, and 
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fore ſeveral perſons, they +enumerate 


different matters, we find them yieldin 

and condeſcending ; but with reſpect to 
every thing which concerned their atteſ- 
tation, reſolved and conſtant. Now, 
had the goſpel been ſome cunningly 
contrived fancy; it had been impoſſible, 
but that ſo many different perſons in 
ſuch different places, and under different 
conditions, would have varied in ſome 
material article of it; or would have 
been wiſe enough to deliver it in general 


wm 


Ds . 1 , ? : terms 


them? 1 | * . ih ; OE - "1107 
; * » & * 


* . as wh, e iNuftrarion of 
their teſtimony, that they deliver it in all 
its circumſtances with the greateſt | par- 
ticularity. On ſeveral examinations be- 


thoſe. circumſtances. without change or: 
alteratſon agreeing uniformly 1 in con- 
ſiſtency with themſelves. and harmony 
with each other. With reſpect to in- 
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reuts, once ſo fearfob A ee Fs re- Nun 5 
ſolute; but ſome more than n 1 


4 


* 


epo teins only. They would not ave” in- 
3 4 fiſted much on minute particulars, which 


fl gain credit with the world, and remain 


ol competent, and thetr fidelity more ma- 


THR: oro uud casbinlirr 


migbt have been eaſily, aud would pn- 
doubtedly have been diſp roved 3 related, 
and repeated, as they muſt have been 
amongſt ſo many jealous adverſaries, ot 
Jews and Heathens; who, with ample 
opportunities and ſtrong 1 incentives, from 
prejudice, credit, curioſity, and intereſt, I 
to ſearch into the complex and preciſe de- 
| rails laid before them, could not be ſup- 
poſed capable of ſuffering relations ſo 
ſtrange to paſs unnoticed, 'or, if falſe, to 
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; 70 ſet aſide a ren ſo diſtin- 4 

guiſhed, ſo ſupported, there can be ad- 
mitted no poſſible counter force; except 
the expreſs contradiction of opponents, 
whoſe knowledge ſhould appear more 


nifeſt; but of ſuch ſatisfactory contra 
diction there ĩs no trace, nor indeed on 
ſeveral accounts could chere be. 
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4 firſt, the Apoſtles witneſſed the SzRMoON 


IV. 7 
affirmative, Which is in general more , a 


capable of proof than any negative can 
be. They muſt alſo have been more con- 
verſant witly Chriſt, than any other per- 
fohs; beiig choſen, by him for the very . 
N of being conſtantly with him. 
Who therefore ſo capable of knowing ac- 
| curately all the particulars reſpecting him? 
4 And they muſt be more free from defiy ign 
"than any counter. witneſs ould at that 
time be: for they had not, as we have 
ſeen, any polfbie motive to actuate their 
* except clear conviction. 
1 2 


— S ORE + 
As 


But is any ag the Jews of that 
period had afferted the Contrary.; the in- 
ducement actuating ſuch conduct admits f 

2 natural explanation in their policy to 
uphold their repute with, the people, as F358 


' ditions, or their avowed, though un- 
En paint] _ to Chriſt. 


*%% 


There. 2 


well as in their zeal to»retain their tra«s  "»v* 
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| Szxxnon There however exiſts, 1 particular 
1 ſpecific, counter-teſtimony of ſuch kind, 
And as to the general oppoſition which 
the Scribes and Phariſees diſcovered to 
the teſtimoby of the Apoſtles, it will 
bear little weight Againſt it in the fair, | 
balance of reaſon. To what amount can 
be admitted the teſtimony of thoſe, who 
poſſeſſed the high authority they ,did, 
and which they were likely to loſe by 
5 prevalence of the Chriſtian faith; 
> 18 againſt that of the Apoſtles, who parted 
; with all for the fake of that faith, and 
tos ventbred an encounter with every ritk 1 
and FO difficulty, Pa the truth of it? 
| Thad led by the 1 hint to bare 
3 vet farther, that none ever did ſo much 
in afſerting the negative, as the Apoſtles 
; did in eſtabliſhing. the affirmative. - Had 
14 here been a _ timely diſcovery, of any 
ey ſufficient counter- evidence, we cannot 
© conceive they would have perſiſted in 
announcing the perſon and ations of g 
55 their Maſter wäth ſuch continual ha- 
Zards. 
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zards. If they were e guilty of abuſing see 
the world; did any ever adventure a coll 


* 


or Pain to undeceive. i b : 
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In b recapitulation of what has 
been in the preceding diſcourſes in ge- 
neral obſerved, let us finally ſee how + 
wholly ſtrange and unaccountable the _ 
, attempt of Chriſt and his Apoſtles muſt 

Have been, if not ſpirited and ſupported _ 
by truth. That men of low” birth and 
education ſhould, conceive. a deſign of 
bew modelling the religion of all, nati- i 
ons, and reforming chad manners by the 
laws of temperance, purity, and charity , 
that bad mem ſhould concur. in an end ſo 
great and God- like, or good men in means | 
ſo impious, : as, fraud and impoſture ; that 
men of craft or addreſs ſhould chuſe for 
the hero of their ſtory one, who was 
chronicled as a malefator, and who had 
been put to death by the conſent of a 
whole people; one, too, that had abuſed 
their confidence, and miſled them by 
falle e into an endleſs train of miſe- 
ries 3 
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| Sxnon ries; all this i is tial and meredible,, | | 
w cir , The zea/ with which they carried on this 
deſign, traverſing - ſeas and kingdoms, 
* without reſt and yet without repining, , 
15 2 zeal which could not be exceeded by 
the moſt righteous men in the moſt 
* righteous cauſe; this, if not | man} 
by duty and a frrong conviction of the 
ttruths they taught, is ſtill more Ineres, * 
dible. The excellency of the religion 
= they taught, in ĩts worſhip and 1 | 
1 9 far ſurpaſſing all human wiſdonr and 
wm oo and the ſole, end of which. is 
to make men honeſt, ſincere and. vir | 
* _* tuous, if it be the work of 1 Ignorance” 
SEM and fraud, is equally ſtrauge and myſte- 
ee Fbe ſucceſs of this deſign is yet 
t giester miracle. In this chain of won - 
ders the event is the moſt miraculous 
. part. The eftabliſhment of the goſpel | 
Ain ko hundred different nations, its vic- 
+ = _ tory over' Jews and Gentiles, over the 
| power and policy of the wiſeſt and 
greateſt people, over the pride of learn- 


g's and the it di ignorance, over 
* the 


+ 
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the prejudices of religion and thoſe: of Ko | 

irreligion,” is an event the moſt IV. 20 

weden of any in hiſtory. "Bucs, ,_ © 
4 miracle which we ſee . 

| pk it is à miraculous fact, that e 

be aſeribed a0 a r Re cauſe. „„ 


3 JJ F 
Even ane the truth of the * bel 
N miracles, the inſtruments in propagating it 
were ſo unequal to the Wi rk, that nothing R | 
ut ahe power of God, acrompanying 
and working with them, can account fort 
its ſucceſs,” It was ſtill 8 that a 
it ſhould: proſper in their hands, But 
without either irath.or providence-to ſup- 
| port it, this fyccefs, would be more than 1 
| miraculous it would be impoſſible. WW 
The teſtimony directly given to theſe 
miracles is ſtrongly confirmed by the : 
character of the witneſſes; who, as far 
as appears even from the teſtimony of 
their enemies, were unblameable in their 
lives and manners, men of conſcience 
and religion. Fheir writings breathe a 
ſpirit of piety, a zeal for God and good _ , 
works, that is not equalled by any writ- | 
| 00000 
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Senmon ings the r can produce: they a 
: WW. Ma them ſuch marks of candour, truth 
and ſimplicity, as cannot be imitated: | 

all which can never conſiſt with the 
daring impiety of uſurping the moſt | 
 facred of all characters, and preaching ai } 
a falſe e to the Mong. 1 


- 


1 


The dune what engaged 3 in hs de. 
ſign, though diſperſed in different re- 
gions, agreed perfectly in the ſame report. 
It was in the power of any of theſe, or 
of the accomplices that muſt be concern- | 

ed with them, to defeat the whole by di. 
covering the fraud: and it cannot be cre- Wl 
dited, on the ſuppoſition that it was a i 

fraud, that not one ſhould, by fear or in- 
tereſt, perſuaſion or ee be en 
e e 


They put their i to 1 tral, 
| by claiming a power of working miracles 
themſelves: they diſplayed this power 
frequently and publicly; and ſo ſubmit- 
ted their truth to the eyes and the _ 


or TAR CRRISTIAN RELIGION: 
of al about them. This pretence, 


falſe, mut have gefepted the moſt pro- 
bable and Hopeful ſcheme : if 

| was go more man necefſary to the diffi- 
culties of this. And the event was, great 
numbers were converted every day to the 
faith. But this conduct cannot, any more 
than the event, be reconciled 8 the cha- 

. rafter or ſvppoſition « of impoſture, 


Lap, they gave. the higheſt — 
chat cap be given to the veracity of their 
teſtimony, by gowg through the fie iery 
trial of perſecution j in all its) various forms 
of impriſonment, torture, and death. 
This began with the very beginning of 
Chriſtianity: they ſaw, at evidently be- 
fore their eyes, and plainly devoted them- 
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ſelves from the firſt to a life of ſufferings 
and affliction. They gave up esſe and 
ſecurity, countty, kindred, family and 
friends, to be treated every Where with 
Lontempt and contumely, to conflict 
with poverty and want, to be perfecuted 
from city to city, ſentenced to impri- 
ſonment 
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bpenbbament and Aripes, and at laſt to die by 
a nin g. by the ſword, or the croſs! 


But this, in ſupport” of falſehood and 


wrong, is ſo contrary to human nature, 


7 


that it is incredible.” 2 


By theſe circuraſtances, ae this 
 coneentration of force, is the revelation 
of Chriſt, confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him.“ An evidence ſo cogent 
who will reſiſt? A revelation ſo authorita- 
tive, who will diſobey? Let thankfulneſs 
then be its tribute, obedience i its effect; 
an obedience, like its intended benefit, 
unreſerved. N eglect of it is unjuſt, par- 
tial obſervance of it inconſiſtent. If it 


be falſe, why ſhould it influence at all; 


if true, why ſhould it not influence uni- 
| verſally ? God grant, therefore, that his 
word in the goſpel may lead with full 
efficacy in proper progreſſion from truth 
to goodneſs, from goodneſs to happineſs, 
a happineſs perfect and immortal, through 
88 Chriſt, & | 
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EN we confider the ſpirit of licentionſ, 
eſs that is gone abroad, and that repug- 


| are naturally led to ſeek for a cauſe equal to 
Jo general ce. Shall we attribute it to . 
general diſſipation of manners, to an improve- 2 
nent in GW SON OI | 


nn God tiles; hea age is: 
but what is it that has produced fuch general 
alſtpatim, as fince the Chriſtian era, hath 
been unknown in Chriſtendom ? Di ipation of 
manners may contribute to the object of com- 
B b 8 plaint; ; 


nancy o . good order which ſeems id have 


3⁵⁰ 


either with traits of ſuperior wiſdom, or pre- 
 vailing folly. No new hight hath beamed on 


' inroads of barbarifi, or olfeured by ay 


@ further fifeurch may we ht find; that the 
world afſimes credit for more wiſdom than it 


than he really is, becomes through vanity 


rode eds, " 


* % 


1 
not reach ibe ect, as an ultimate cauſe of it 
hs 1 "Mm 12 ts * 0 *. 


Nor is this our age 1 . 


us: tor in the di on o ruten by particula 
marked clouds of paſtve ignotance. Yet n 


poſſeſſes? Arid <vith the world ar large ma) 
it not fare ut with an individual: who, 
whenever he preſumes on being more wiſe 


more liable to be betrayed into acts pack 
a da ann N | 


5 Decipimur ſpecie recti. 12 


POSTSCRIPT, . 
bee fumes port of philoſophy, of 


of men not many years ago, ſeem 10 have 


| * entancipute the mind from nar- 
row ces, and the groſs ignorance of 


former. ages. \ They affected a ſuperiority in 
the regions of ſcience ; ambitious to give law, 
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to eſtabliſh the mflated conſeguence of their 


own opiniams on the inferior world, and cap- 


tivate the admiration of mankind. The cha- 
raters I allude to were the philoſopher of = 
Ferney, D'. Alembert, Rouſſeau, and ſome others 


of inferior name: to which Rot of wi/ 
will add, as head of the ſcientific band, the 


late King of Proffia. Of thoſe D' Alembert 


was the only man, that had any pretenſions 10 


the title of a philoſopher. And when he left 
the regions of philoſophy for light excurſions 


into the walks of metaphyſics and diomity, 
he appeared in à character he had not the 
ballaft of reading and ſcience 19 ſupport. As 
10 3 he awas a man of great and pene- 
__ "WD 4 trating 
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on vain fancies, like meteors of recondit 


7 * 
| Ls | 
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irating mind; but | defultory. and. ain: h) 


urn 4 warrior, legiſlator, *amufician,” phi- 
| hſopber, and divine. Bis the mind of man 


is not equal to excellence in 3 I 
in the vaſt range "of univerſal ference :| and 


| be cba 100 3 f 
 Buflle of this aur lid, to penetrate fur into the 


concerns F the next. Poltaire bad gens; | 
but it mas not à genius formed for argu- 


FB ————_ 


he 7 ber, an unfaithful hiftorian, an illiterate 


theologift. "Rouſſeau had nothing to recom- 


mend him to admiration, but. fingularity and 
offettation : and thoſe, it it a. melanchily 
truth, the world is TIEN n fo es on credi 
for Wet coin. 


Tpeſe and thet MEN * a conſt 
lation in the lterary world, blazing in their © 


learning; . 


ng: A bats 1 
and ignoram age. Some thought to ſcold re- 
bigiont out f «doors, whers 10 laugh it out of 
countenance ; thus: endeavouring all in their 
reſpectiue powers, 10 untie the bonds. ſo- 
 ciety, by relaxing the frongeft nerv of civil 

government. I do not afſert, that they had 
fucb objects in direct contemplation, that they 
employed their united exertions in a cool de- 
Av, and deliberate. plan for ſo ſpirited a 
purpoſe : bur if, like Solomon's madman, they 

hurl their firebrands around them, it is but a 

poor amende e . « am I not 

in ſport? „** a 


- 


e "I of that ſchool ſprung up 
Mirabean,i in point of learning comemplible, 
and deflable i in his Principles, and his afſeci- 
ates: men, who without juſt pretenfions. 16 
tbe ſmalleſt. degree of. real learning, arro- | 
1 ly boafted minds opened by philoſophy, 
overturned : 


__rweEaCcTSDT 

vent aul cofalon of the duo l 
country, and have firaied tutry nerve 10 

1 eradicate from it every veſhige of "religion, 

= Ad wot couleur with the - miſchief done” in 
their un country, | they haue _ ifpatched 

| dri uu aer the \ſanus work of darch 
. 
| ne" n nrndey | 


But es 8 and. true ere * 
r? 05 noe! Wd n * 


About twelve years ago, when at Paris, the 
Ak RE Gorpon, principal of the Scotch convent, ob- 
| | ſerved to me, that their philoſophs, and every man in 
| = Paris that can read i is a philoſoph, were once contented 
| | with the principles of deifn, bat they now-took bolder 
4 ; fights. Materialiſm. was then the faſhionable doctrine of 
q de day: aud between atheilm and materialiſm is ſo nice 
3 5 barrier, that he who adopts the one,.is very liable to be 
!, f betrayed into the other. Something terrible, faid the 
good Abbe, is working 3 God knows, what will be the. 


_ —— — 


; - — 
* 


bos A ITT. 


ont Bly whnſe reath of min 
fatiqable reſtarthes imo nature placed them 
en the prouuzſt ſummite of philoſophy : and 
_ works ane tell n they Nn in 1b 


Bu I am not in this lui: 255 fert. 


power and the value of it, even in regard to 
this world, by a direct appeal to fatis ; in 
proof that the miſereants of the day, in order 
10 promote their diabolical defigns againſt 
order and government, availed themſebves of 
| the labours of 4 profligate ſchool, to eradicate 

fromthe _ mind every trace of religion 


W bir view the egiflature wil foo's a: 
and from temporal motives, if governor's 
ſhould ariſe ſo weak or avicked as to 0wn or 
know no higher, will find every inducement 
with facred reverence io reſpect, protects, and 
* 


| ing the truth of Chriftianity, but evincing the 
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guard it. Au every ane, obo has bis oun 


happineſs," or the. good of he community at 
beart, who is NT a as 


government, order, and peace, that is, every 
| wiſe man, and worthy citizen, will. by by | 
own practice, and therein by the powerful 

_— 3 12 8 reaſon b 


2 | ] at ke | oe 5 My 
. ne i Frans 3 to the Count . 
Chatelet, Ambaſſador to this Court, once obſerved to me, 
that he took frequent notice of the ' congregation, when 


| they came out of the church, for he lived oppoſite to 


one; and could not help remarking, that they conſiſted 
chiefly of women. Now, ſaid he, I do not pretend that 
we have more religion in our Tuperior ranks of life in Paris, 
chan you bave in London: but we have certainly more 


appearance of it. Our men attend the public places of 
worſhip; in whatever eſtimation they may individually 
hold chem: and the influence of the example is experi- 


enced among the lower orders of the community. The 


reverſe of practice, and of conſequences, is is notorious 


among you: and to this cauſe I cannot help attributing 
the extreme profligacy of the lower claſſes in London, 


the murders, robberies, thefts, and flanghters at the 
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ih ach and my flation brad me to exert 


my bet entleavours to 'manifeft the truth of 
i, and iu promote "its imtert , on other than 
temporal, on more ſolid, and very diferent 
ground. And imaeed to evince the truth of 
it, is to promote its intereft. * "For who can 


think on an OY I Dong without en- 


| ellos; nie tines more frequene among you, than n 
RE Gra ea N ö 


* 


 Reſpefiing my own countrymen in London, I muſt 
confeſs ny apprehenfions, that niy Friend's obſervation © 
is ſupported with too much truth: how far it might 
have held good in Paris, I an not % competent to | 
judge. But this late experience hath taught us, that | 
a French mob, when the ties of religion are diſſolved or 
Hlackened, yields not in barbariſm and- brutality to the 
moſt ſavage manners, that the moſt unciviliſed ſtate in 
Afrira can diſplay. And I cannot but entertain an idea, : 
that this obſervation of Mr. Francais deſerves to be ex- —_ 
tenfively known; and expreſs an earneft wiſh, that it | 
might be ſufficiently noticed by thoſe whom it moſt con- 2 
cerns, thoſe in che higher walks of life, whoſe example | 
is of moſt weight and conſequence, and have its proper 
influence with them. | 


"SO deavouring 


"> \ rg — => _ 


Ez - POSTSCRIPT: | | 
| deauonring is obtain ius int can think a | 
endleſs miſery,}and ſee a beacon of {olvatin 

| beld out to guard him againſt. n J 
ned hue If of nr wh" | 


1 1 Yo this epo 5 * 3 
i ſermons preached at the Bampton Lecture, | 
on the ground and credibility of the Chriſtian 
religion, I have added the four precedig 
| diſcourſes. The ſhortneſs. of time betwen | 
my engagement in that work and the execu- | 
tion of it, and the narrow. limits preferibed 
| by the Founder of that lecture, precluded me 
in point of matier from doing that Juſtice 10 
the ſubjet, Which a ſubjet# of ſo much con- 
Sequence claimed. T have fince lept it in ny 
Oe; and in detached diſcourſes have occgſ- 
onally purſued it. They are written with as 
much 2 and perſpicuity, as J coull 
uſe: and if they contribute to fill up ay 
chafins that may appear in the preceding af- * 
FF ow we 
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cb; if they tend in any degree FIRM fo 
lluftrate the general ſubject: if they ſhould 
conciliate the belief of a ewavering mind in 
one fingle individual; T ſhall be happy in the 
reſumption of a ſubjefi, which cannot be too 


ofien urged, nor too forcibly impreſſed. 
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